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702 Jones 

A SUBJECT-INDEX TO THE POEMS OF EDMUND 
SPENSER by Charles Huntington Whitman, Professor of 
English in Rutgers College. Yale University Press, 1918. 

In his Subject-Index to the Poems of Edmund Spenser, Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Whitman has brought within the limits of a 
handbook a very large amount of useful information con- 
veniently arranged for ready reference. The book is a good deal 
of a concordance, something of a dictionary, and a bit of an 
encyclopaedia; for one finds among its alphabetically listed items 
not only words that Spenser uses but such general topical 
headings as Sports and Pastimes, Agriculture, Church Offices, 
Astronomy, etc., with cross-references to more specific entries. 
As Professor Whitman has recognized, it is hard to name a 
book so variously useful; Subject-Index is certainly not satis- 
factory. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Whitman, having gone so 
far, did not go a step farther and give to his book something of 
the character of a variorum. Where opinions vary so widely 
as they do in interpreting Spenser's allegory, the more or less 
confident interpretations of the better known commentators 
would have had considerable interest, if only in emphasizing 
the tot sententiae. In his reading of the riddles of the Fairy 
Queen Professor Whitman is usually conservative; but his con- 
servatism has here and there perhaps made him ignore inter- 
esting identifications. He retains, for example, the old equation 
of Satyrane with Sir John Perrot but finds no place for Padel- 
ford's opinion that Cranmer, or possibly Latimer, is here 
figured. On the other hand, while accepting the customary 
view that Duessa is Mary Queen of Scots, he says nothing of the 
time-honored identification of Orgoglio with Philip II. A good 
many other cases of omissions might of course be cited to show 
that the compiler made a loose application of his principle that 
allegorical interpretations should be admitted whenever he 
found "sufficient evidence to support them." Where, -as in the 
case of Sir Calidore and Mirabella, two identifications are 
given, it would have been well to cite authorities. 

If it is not captious to criticise further so useful a book as the 
Subject-Index, one might express a regret that Professor Whit- 
man takes no account of the small body of Spenser's prose. 
Accordingly, the Index contains no mention of the Areopagus, 
and under Rosalind there are no references to the Harvey- 
Spenser correspondence. The limitation that the compiler has 
set upon his book justifies him in omitting references to the 
View under the heading Lord Grey, but there can be no excuse 
for failing to refer to the dedicatory sonnet to Virgil's Gnat 
under the Earl of Leicester. 
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